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SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘AnToNY AND CLEopATRA, III. x. 9-11 (9 
S. iii. 362, 422 ; iv. 141).—-I have not at the 
moment access to a copy of the First Folio in 
the original edition; but after a careful 
examination of the passage in Chatto & 
Windus’s facsimile, I see no reason for re- 
garding the letter usually read as w in 
“ribaudred” as an inverted x. But even if 
it were so beyond doubt, I do not think that 
that fact would “almost amount to demon- 
stration of the correctness” of Mr. THISELTON’s 
view that we ought to read “riband-red ” for 
“ribaudred.” Every case of type contains a 
number of mis-sorts of all kinds. Mis-sorts 
of nfor uw and of u for x are, owing to the 
similarity of the letters, more likely to be 
made and less likely to be detected than mis- 
sorts of other kinds. The printing, therefore, 
of an inverted n would simply prove that it 
had been mis-sorted, and that compositor and 
proof-reader had failed to detect the mistake ; 
in other words it is of no importance from the 
point of view of textual criticism whether 
the letter in question is w (as I think) or 
inverted n (as Mr. THISELTON thinks). 

F. W. Reap. 


While writing, I have before me letters 
from two of the most accepted authorities on 
the text of Shakespeare, one English and the 
other American. The result of their personal 
inspection of original copies of the Folio 


| establishes the existence of the see omg J in 


the type to which I drew attention ; but, 


vary in degree as between different copies. 

I was not aware of Gould’s conjecture 
when writing my previous notes on this 
subject ; nor have I any knowledge of the 
ground upon which he based it. It seems 
to me, however, that “red” is absolutely 
essential to the force of the passage. 

A recent purchase of a copy of Minsheu’s 
‘Guide into Tongues’ (edition 1627) has led 
me to look up therein the word ‘ Riband.’ 
The old lexicographer refers us to “ fillet,” 
which he explains as synonymous with 
“haire-lace”; and, again, he tells us that 
“lace” is equivalent to “riband.” This series 
of explanations, indeed, partakes of a circular 
character ; but I think we may fairly gather 
that “ribands” were chiefly used for binding 
and adorning hair—a practice which may be 
observed at the present day in the case of 
horses at fairs. 

I may add that I think the word “nag” 
does suggest the idea of lewdness; but in 
that case an epithet importing the same idea 
seems superfluous. ALFRED E. THISELTON. 


‘Tempest,’ II. i. 278-80 (9 iii. 63).— 
Surely “twenty consciences” cannot be 
twisted to mean those of Antonio’s followers. 
The meaning is clear enough. It is a simple 
hyperbole. Sebastian has asked him if his 
conscience did not stand in the way of his 
usurpation. He replies that if he had had 
“twenty consciences” they would have 
melted away in view of so great a prize ag 
the throne of Milan. J. Foster PALMER. 


‘Romeo Jutret,’ IT. ii.— 
At lovers’ perjuries, 
They say, Jove laughs. 

Malone says that this is originally from 
Ovid. Apollodorus, himself earlier than Ovid, 
points to a more distant original. If no 
other commentator has noticed his remark, I 
may be allowed to mention it. He is telling 
the story of Io, and he says that when Hera 
accused her husband of corrupting Io, Zeus— 
although he had already corrupted her— 
swore solemnly that he ~ doneso. Then 
Apollodorus quotes Hesiod, who says that, 
because of the above-mentioned perjury, 
the oaths of lovers do not attract the wrath 
of the gods, 56 Hoiodes ovx 
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vy aro Twv Tovs yivopevous 


épxovs brép Epwros. I do not remember to 
have met with anything like this in the 
poetry of Hesiod. Possibly it was in his lost 
writings. 


* Macsern,’ L. ii. 14(9 iii. 223),—In point- 
ing out the analogy between “cruel prey” 
(cruel act of preying) and “damned quarry” 
(damned act of quarrying), Mr. THISEL- 
TON makes, to my mind, the only possible 
argument in favour of “ quarry ” of the folios 
as against Johnson’s emendation “quarrel,” 
and supports Heath’s explanation, “ Quarry 
here means the slaughter and depredations 
made by the rebel.” In other connexion 
this explanation might justify the retention 
of “ quarry,” but here, | believe, the context 
shows us the comparison will hardly fit. 

The rebel Macdonwald did not quarry 
upon an unequal or helpless foe—the meaning 
which is carried by “quarry” as a verb, to 
prey upon. We are told of the battle that 
“ doubtful it stood”; the slaughter of oppos- 
ing forces was probably nearly equal, from 
which we see that “quarry” is not an appro- 
priate word in this connexion. The main | 
question, I take it, is not whether “ quarry” 
could be used, but whether it should be used. | 

Macdonwald was the rebel; it was his| 
quarrel which fortune seemed to smile upon, | 
in that, even for the time being, he could | 


YARDLEY. 


The two parts of the correction support 
and confirm one another. It is obvious that 
the context imperatively requires the opposi- 
tion of “ base” to “ noble,” and the critic who 
prefers “the dram of eale” would equally 

refer “quod ore numpsimus.” The unmean- 
ing “eale” may owe its existence to some 
graphic or typographic accident rather than 
to any error of the understanding. But the 
corruption in the second place is more easily 
accounted for. The printer or transcriber, 
failing to see that “ base” and “ noble” were 
employed substantively, and having (perhaps 
on this account) already mistaken the former, 
has sought for a noun which “ noble” might 
be used to qualify. He has found it by 
changing “subject” into “substance,” thus 
reversing the operation which Hegel per- 
formed upon the philosophy of Spinoza. The 
minor change of “to” into “ of” was a neces- 
sary consequence. The substitution thus 
accomplished (of “noble” followed by the 
noun “substance” for “noble” followed by 
the verb “subject”) affords an excellent 
instance of the combined characteristics of a 
scribe’s correction, as defined by Westcott 
and Hort, “the appearance of improve- 
ment with the absence of its reality,” “the 
semblance of superiority and the latent 
inferiority.” The words “noble substance” 
are so plausible in their place that I believe 
no one has hitherto suspected the real nature 


hold his own against the king's forces, with | of the corruption. For the phrase now re- 
a possible chance of ee The report of | stored I may add a reference to the A.V. of 


the sergeant deals not with the question of 

the mortality upon the respective sides, but 

with the question of victory or defeat. These 

considerations, together with “quarrel” of 

the historical original, would seem to indicate 

the true reading. E. Merton Dey. 
St. Louis, U.S. 


*Hamtet,’ I. iv. 36. 

The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal. 

I have just looked through various sug- 
estions on this well-known crux in the 
Lighth Series of your journal. None of your 

correspondents, or of the scholars whose con- 
jectures are enumerated in the ‘Cambridge 
Shakespeare,’ appears to have anticipated 
that which I have the good fortune to pro- 
pose, although the merit of the suggestion is 
solely due to my friend Mr. G. W. Barrows, 
solicitor, of Nottingham. I have little doubt 
that it affords a final solution of this long- 
vexed problem. Read simply 
the dram of base . 
Doth all the noble subject to a doubt 
To his own scandal, 


Romans viii. 20 :— 


“For the creature was made subject to vanity, 
not willingly, but by reason of him who hath 
subjected the same in hope.” 


Grey Hupert SKIPWITH. 


“Voxe.”"—I suppose it is too late in the 
day to expect naturalists to give up the use 
of the ridiculous word vole; but it seems 
worth while to remind them of its extreme 
absurdity. 

No doubt it is a convenient word, in order 
to distinguish the Arvicole from rats and 
mice ; but the right form, viz., vole-mouse, 
would have sufficed for this purpose, just as 
mouse-deer is used to denote an animal not 
really of the deer tribe. 

The ‘Century Dictionary’ says it is short 
for vole-mouse, but gives no authority. 
However, this form is Scottish, and is 
duly oven by Jamieson, who furnishes 
two valuable quotations: “ Arvicola agrestis. 
Field campagnol. short-tailed mouse. 
S. vole-mouse (Edin. Mag. July, 1819, 
p. 305)” (I suppose that “E.” means 
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“English,” and that “S.” means “Scot- 
tish.”) “The short - tailed field - mouse 
(Mus agrestis, Lin. Syst.), which with us has 
the name of the vole-mouse, is very often 
found in marshy grounds that are covered 
with moss and short heath (Barry’s ‘Ork- 
ney,’ p. 314).” Jamieson does not give the 
date of Barry’s book; but Lowndes gives 
1805 and 1808 as the dates of the first and 
second editions respectively. 

The word, then, was originally vole-mouse, 
and came from the Orkney Islands. I find, 
accordingly, that in Edmondston’s ‘Glossary 
of Shetland and Orkney Words’ vole-mouse is 
duly entered, and is said to be known both 
in Orkney and Shetland. Edmondston was 
probably familiar with the word, and points 
out that vole corresponds to the Swedish 
vall, Icel. véllr, a field or plain. It is really, 
however, neither Swedish nor Icelandic, but 
Norwegian ; the Norwegian word is voll. 
And it may further be remarked that the 
corresponding English word is wold. 

When it is once realized that vole-mouse is 
nothing but a Norwegian equivalent of the 
English name jield-mouse, the absurdity of 
reducing it to vole becomes apparent. When 
our naturalists talk so glibly of the water- 
vole, the field-vole, the bank-vole, and the rest, 
it would be well for them to call to mind that 
they are talking nonsense. <A water-vole is a 
“water-field,” a field-vole is a “ field-field,” and 
a bank-vole is a “bank-field.” It is just as if 
we should call a coach-horse a coach. Surely 
it makes a difference ! 

I have failed hitherto in finding any quota- 
tion for vole-mouse earlier than 1805. Vole 
appears to be later still; the naturalists of 
the last century seem not to have known the 
term at all. 

The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ boldly con- 
structs a German word, wiihl-maus, in order 
to have the pleasure of deriving the English 
vole-mouse from it. I suspect that the deri- 
vation would be the other way. But is not 
wiihl-maus a ghost-word ? 

Wa ter W. 


+ ag AS WORN IN THE ARMY IN 1798.—- 
In Capt. R. J. Macdonald’s recently published 
‘History of the Dress of the Royal Artillery, 
1625-1897,’ reviewed in the Atheneum, are 
added some ‘ Military Reminiscences of 
the Latter End of the Eighteenth Century,’ 
taken from notes and thumbnail sketches 
by the late General A. C. Mercer—the Capt. 
Mercer of Waterloo fame. Among these notes 
Mercer gives his recollection of the queues 
worn at the time (1798) that he was a student 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. I 


have taken the quotation bodily from the 
Atheneum, thinking that it will prove interest- 
ing to some of my fellow-readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
It is as follows :— 


“On the top the hair was cut close, and the 
stumps well rubbed back with hard or stick 
pomatum, a kind of grease made up in hard rolls 
about an inch in diameter and three or four inches 
long, if I recollect right, run into paper moulds, like 
resin for the violin. The stumpy hair, at first stub- 
born, by perseverance and pomatum, was, after a 
time, quite forced out of its natural direction and 
made to grow backwards instead of forwards. The 
remainder of the hair was gathered into a queue 
behind, which, according to regulation, should be 
ten inches long, and tied close to the head ; this we 
called a rooter, but the dandies affected a loose tye, 
and began some inches lower down. Those whose 
hair was not long enough had false queues made of 
stuffed chamois leather with a brush of hair at the 
end, and this had to be spliced on to his own hair. 
For uniformity’s sake the gunners, &c., wore false 
queues of strong black leather, which they cleaned 
and polished like theirshoes. As it was difficult to 
tie one’s own queue, we used to assist each other, 
and it was a sort of accomplishment, the being able 
to give a good queue. But the visits of two barbers 
once a fortnight offered the best a of 
getting a capital queue—sometimes, to be sure, such 
a rooter that it was difficult to shut the eyes; yet 
many slept in them for a whole week, or till the 
next barberian visit...... The business of hairdressing 
was pushed to a ridiculous excess by the late Duke 
of Kent, particularly whilst Governor of Gibraltar. 
The first person who boarded every ship coming 
into harbour was His Royal Highness’s hairdresser, 
and no officer was allowed to land until he had sub- 
mitted his head to be operated on by this function- 
ary. On the top it was to be cut in a horseshoe 
form ; a string put round the ear and held in the 
mouth decided the termination (downwards) of the 
whiskers, and such fooleries. Sir A. Frazer once 
travelled in a coach with a wild-looking boy of six- 
teen whose hair was as shaggy as that of a wild colt. 
He was going then to join the duke’s regiment, 
whence he had been sent, with six months’ leave of 
absence and positive orders not to cut his hair, 
which, on his first joining, had been found too short 
to admit of being seeperly put into shape.” 


F. A. Russet. 


Rincinc BELLs DURING A THUNDERSTORM. 
—If this custom has not already been re- 
gistered in ‘N. & Q.’ it may be worth while 
to place it on record in its columns. The 
‘Torquay Directory ’ says :— 


“It transpires that, in conformity with an old 
usage, the bells in Dawlish Parish Church were 
rung during the recent thunderstorms, in the belief 
that ‘the Spirit of the Bells would overcome the 
Spirit of the Lightning.’ This superstitious belief 
in the efficacy of bell-ringing in thunderstorms is 
very old. The surprise is that it should have sur- 
vived to this day, and that the practice should still 
obtain at the pretty little South Devon resort of 
Dawlish. 

Lightning and thunder 
I break asunder 
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was a monkish couplet which in the seventeenth 

century was engraved on many church bells. * The 

curious do say,’ remarks Aubrey in his ‘ Miscel- 

lanies,’ ‘that the ringing of bells exceedingly dis- 

turbs Spirits.’ Googe’s version of Naogeorgus 

supplies these lines on Bells :— 

If that the thunder chaunce to rore, and stormie 
tempest shake, 

A Wonder is it for to see the Wretches how they 
quake : 

Howe that no fayth at all they have, nor trust in 
anything, 

The Clarke doth all the Belles forthwith at once in 
Steeple ring; 

With wond’rous sownd and deeper farre than he 
was wont before, 

Till in the loftie heavens darke the thunder bray 
no more. 

For in these christened Belles they think doth lie 
such powre and might 

As — is the Tempest great, and storm to vanquish 
quight. 

I we myself at Nurnberg once, a Towne in Foring 
Coast, 

a that with this title bolde hirself did proudly 

ast ; 
my paene I Mary called am, with Sound I put to 
ight 

The Thunder-crackes and hurtfull Stormes, and 

every wicked Spright.” 
A. J. Davy. 


Torquay. 
[See 1* S. vi. 508, 609; vii. 144, 343; xi. 235.] 


There have 
been, I believe, many jeux d’esprit constructed 
on the English alphabet, as well as the Greek, 
Latin, and other alphabets. Here is an im- 

srfect one based on the Russian alphabet, 
ound among the short, witty remarks of 
Alexander Sergeievich Pushkin. His love of 
drollery leads him to make fun of the French 
alphabet in his characteristic way. I have 
translated and _ transliterated the apoph- 
thegms to the best of my ability, ram a 
Slavonic scholar will readily recognize them. 
Pushkin writes : 

“The letters forming the Slavonic alphabet do 
not represent anything sensible. Az, buki, viedi, 
glagol, dobro,” &c., are separate words, selected for 
their initial sounds. Gramotin was the first among 
us, it seems, who had the idea of forming apoph- 
thegms out of our alphabet. He writes: The 
original meaning of the letters was probably as 
follows: ‘Az Buk (or Bug) viedaiou (i.¢., ya bee 
viedaiou); glagol dobro yest; zhiviot na zemlia, 
kto i kak liudi mislit; nash on pokoi rtsu ; slovo 
(Aéyoc) tverzhu’+ (and so on, says Gramotin ; pro- 
bably in the rest he could find no sense whatever). 
How strained all this is! I am much better pleased 


ppenaintion : “I, scarecrows, know (thou), verb, 


+ Translation, literally, and in order of words: 
“I God know; (the) verb good is; (he) lives on 
the earth, who as men chinks ; our he quiet —; 
‘the) word I keep.” 


with a tragedy, formed out of the French alphabet 
Here it is:— 


Eno et IKAEL: Tragédie. 


Personnages : 
Le prince Eno. 
La princesse IKAEL, amante du prince Eno. 
L’abbé Pécu, rival du prince Eno. 
IxE 
Ierec ; gardes du prince Eno. 
ZEDE 
Scéne unique. 


Le prince Eno, la princesse IkAEL, l’abbé Pécv, 
Gardes. 

Eno. Abbé, cédez! 

L’AsBE. Eh!...... 

Eno (mettant la main sur sa hache d’armes). J'ai 
hache. 

IKAEL (se jetant dans les bras d’Eno). Ikaél aime 
Eno! (lls sembrassent avec tendresse.) 

ENo (se retournant vivement). Pécu est resté! Ixe, 
Igrec, Zéde! Prenez monsieur l’abbé et jetez-le par 
la fenétre !” 


It is hard to see why Pushkin called his 
comical little piece a tragedy. Monsieur 
lAbbé is, of course, the meddlesome person 
familiar in earlier French plays and novels. 
Our author knew French well, and handled 
the language as skilfully as his own in 
writing letters. Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


Drtvinc THE Commons IN 1574.—The fol- 
lowing extract is made from an account-book 
of William Dickenson, Bailiff of Sheffield, and 
servant to the Earl of Shrewsbury, the manu- 
script being in my possession :— 

Ryve linge. 1574. 

“Ree. of Roberte Skargell for iiij shoytes and 
one swyne taken when we dyd dryve Ryvelinge 
Loxeley and Langesett cliffe the thirde of novem- 
ber, xx¢/. 

“Item rec’ of Lawrance hobson for j swyne taken 
there, vjd. 

**Item rec’ of Georg Litlewood for ij shoytes, 
viijd. 

“Item rec’ of Richard Waterhewse for iij shoytes, 
xijd. 

‘* Item rec’ of Ric’ Marshall for one shoyte, iijd.. 

“‘Item rec’ of Johne Frythe for ij swyne and iij 
shoytes, ijs. 

“Item receiued of Philipp Morton for one ould 
swine and a shoyite, viijd. the ould swine and 
iiijd. the shoite, and one pice of clothe I haue 
in goge [sic] lacking one quarter of two yeardes. 
hy aphe Martin and Nicholas Sandersoun, 
xijd. 

“* Item rec’ of Edmonde Coldwell for j swyne and 
ij shoytes, xiiijd. 

“Ttem of Harrie Lawe ij shoyts, iiijd. 

“Ttem of Nicholas Twyge j swyne, vjd. 

“‘Ttem of Robert Greaves ij swyne and v shoytes, 
xvii 


id. 
Item of Nicholas Greaves j swyne and iiij shoyts, 


xd. 
“Ttem of Richard Shawe j swyne and ij shoytes, 


xvjd.” 
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Here we have an account of the fines 
exacted by the Lord of Hallamshire from 
thirteen men for feeding their swine and 
“ shoytes,” ¢.e., “shots” or young pigs, in the 
extensive woods and waste grounds which 
lay to the west of Sheffield. It is not clear 
why the lord’s agent took a piece of cloth “in 
goge,” that is, in “ gage” or pledge, from one 
of the trespassers. Perhaps he could not pay 
the shilling fine, and the agent kept the clot 
until the money was forthcoming. 

It does not appear whether the lord was 
solely entitled to these waste grounds, or 
whether he shared rights of common along 
with other persons. At all events, we may 
be sure that the men fined were then legally 
regarded as trespassers. 8. O. Appy. 


VENISON FOR THE City.—The following is 
from the Daily News of 24 July :— 


“In accordance with annual custom, the First 
Commissioner of Works has sent to the Lord Mayor 
warrants for four bucks, to the Sheriffs three, and 
to the Recorder, Chamberlain, Town Clerk, Common 
Serjeant, and Remembrancer one each. The war- 
rants are addressed to the Keeper of Bushey Park. 
Similar warrants for does are issued in December. 
The warrants had their origin in the early charters 

ranted to the citizens of London, in lish their 
yuntings were secured to them. Charters accord- 
ing the citizens’ rights of hunting in the Royal 
Forest were granted by Henry L. in 1101, and by 
Henry IT. (1174), John (1199), and Henry III. (1227). 
There is extant in the British Museum an original 
warrant to Sir John Gedeney, Lord Mayor in 1428, 

anting him two fat bucks from Eltham Park, and 
our from Windsor, and it bears the signatures of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and six other members of the Privy Councii. 
In the Lansdowne MSS. an original letter from Sir 
John Langley, Lord Mayor in 1557, to the Lord 
High Treasurer, asking for the venison warrant and 
other privileges in regard to the City’s hunts, is 
preserved ; and in the Burghley Papers is a list of 
the royal forests, chases, and parks, out of which 
warrants for venison had been granted to the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London by Queen Eliza- 


beth.” 
W. D. 


“Bucks” anp “Goop ry 1778.— 
The names applied in various ages to the 
jeunesse dorée, and to that world in which 
selfish amusement is the aim of life, would 
make a curious study. In Charles Graham’s 
‘Miscellaneous Pieces’ (Kendal, 1778 ; second 
edition, Liverpool, 1793) we find a graphic 
picture of the coarse amusements of those 
who were then styled “bucks” and “ good 
fellows.” If a man, he says, is going a 
journey he must appoint a meeting in a 
tavern for his “ farewell”:— 

“Tf the master of the treat does not ‘keep it up’ 
until day-light, he is looked upon as one of a 
dastardly spirit. They imagine too, that they shall 


appear ‘dull rogues’ unless they distinguish them- 
selves by some extraordinary atchievement.—Ac- 
cordingly, some bright genius more enterprizing 
than the rest, gives the signal in the true buck stile 
‘come, my bucks! let’s kick up a dust!’ smash 
goes the punch-bowl, and the whole apparatus on 
the table. Chairs, looking glasses, &c., are sacrifice 
as an offering to Bacchus. After which, they all 
sally forth like a troop of banditti; perhaps a 
tiddler in the train, most miserably persecuting cat- 
gut, and may be said to act literally, in the cha- 
racter of Orpheus, making the beasts dance around 
him. It is difficult to describe the various instances, 
of wit and genius displayed on these occasions. 
After having given sufficient proof of the harmony 
of their vocal powers, by voiciferating in the highest 
key, they have recourse to muscular force. Car- 
riages, carts, butcher’s bulks, in a word, every 
moveable object in their way, is overturned, dis- 
placed or broken. After having exhausted their 
more than Herculean rage, on these unresisting, 
harmless objects, they return in triumph, like so 
many Cewsars or Alexanders, and recount, over the 
concluding bowl, these unparallel’d nocturnal ex- 
ploits ; and compliment each other as droll geniuses, 
and infinite in facetiousness and humour.” 


The passage is not without interest as an 
illustration of the manners of the eighteenth 
century. E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


Curtous Inn Si1ens.—Though this subject 
has been often referred to in former volumes 
of ‘N. & Q.” and recently revived, yet it is 
by no means exhausted. Allow me, there- 
fore, to add one or two very amusing ones to 
the list. Dean Swift, on his appointment in 
1699 to the vicarage of Laracor, co. Meath, is 
said to have written the following inscription 
on a shop where the trades of barber and 
publican were combined :— 

Roam not from pole to pole, 
But step in here, 

Where nought excels the shaving 
But the beer. 

I can remember when a boy to have seen 
this inscription in a small town on a sign 
where the occupier was both publican and 
barber, and rejoiced in the name of Bayley: 

Go to the pole [or poll] 
And support old Bayley. 

In both these instances the barber’s pole 
suspended on the outside of the shop adds 
to the point. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mr. —In the Catalogue 
of Messrs. A. Maurice & Co., booksellers, of 
Bedford Street, W.C., I find the following 
item: “Quiller-Couch, Dramatists of the 
Present Day, first edition, post 8vo. cloth, 
fine copy, scarce, 3s. 6d., 1871.” Now the 
work in question, the contents of which first 
saw the light in the Atheneum, was by the 
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late Thomas Purnell, for whom see ‘Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ Mr. Quiller-Couch has in recent 
ears taken up Purnell’s signature, “Q. 

ence the mistake. This is the second time 
I have noticed it. | 


A Repiica.—The fourth of the 
remarkable Ady:a “Ingot, given to the 
world two years ago by Messrs. Grenfell and | 
Hunt, ran thus: “Eyedp)ov tov Ai@ov | 
ciphoreis pe, To EvAov Kayo exet | 
(“ Raise the stone and there thou shalt find | 
me, cleave the wood and there am I”). 

With the difficulty attached to this sen- | 
tence, still less with its authenticity or rela- 
tionship to the Gospels, I have no concern 
here. ty purpose is simply to correlate it | 
with the following Manx proverb supplied | 
by Mr. A. W. Moore in his ‘Folk-lore of the | 
Isle of Man ’:— 

“Tt is said that as some farmers were cutting | 
their yearly stock of turf on the mountain side near | 
Snaefell, they came upon a large block of stone, on 
which was engraved— | 

Chyndaa us mish, as yiow us choyrle. 

Turn thou me, and thou shalt get advice. 
On turning it, after much labour, they found on the | 
other side— 

Ta brott cheh boggagh arran croie, 

Chyndaa us mish myr va roie. 

Hot broth softens hard bread, 

Turn thou me as I was before— 
i.e., ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath.’” 


Without any undue pressure, the situations 
and root-thoughts of the two dicta suggest 
a plausible connexion between the two. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Tue Commonest SurnamMeEs.—The follow- 
ing paragraph which has appeared recently 
in some of the daily newspapers may interest 
those readers of ‘N. & Q. we make a study 
of nomenclature :— 


“A recent appendix to the last census report of 
the Registrar-General shows that the commonest 
names in England and Wales are Smith, 253,606, 
and Jones, 242,100, the next in order being Williams, 
Taylor, Davies, and Brown. In Scotland, Smith 
again leads, M‘Donald, Brown, Thomson, Robert- 
son, Stewart, and Campbell following. In Ireland 
the Murphys head the poll with 62,600, and the 
next most frequent names are Kelly, 55,900; Sullivan, 
43,600 ; Walsh, Smith, and O'Brien.” 

B. H. L. 


slepen whyles men kerne hym.” It is strange 
that in the ‘H.E.D.’ the earliest quotation for 
the English use of Hyoscyamus should be of 
the date 1706. 


Eccentric MEASUREMENT.—In the will of 
John Thornton, of Bradford, woolstapler, 
P.C.C. 507 Swabey, I came across the follow- 
ing peculiar measurement: “All those several 
closes of land to the last-mentioned messuage 
belonging, containing together about twenty 
days’ work and a half (be the same more or 
less).” I thought the reservation very neces- 
sary and judicious. W. J. Gapspen. 


Grorce CHAPMAN. (See ante, p. 109.)— 
When I copied the inscription from Chap- 
man’s monument in the churchyard of St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields, in 1891, I took the date 
therefrom as “mpcxx.” I am, of course, 


|aware that Chapman died in 1634, but shall 


be glad to know if the date stood as above 

before the restoration of the monument. I 

ask this mainly because the date as copied 

by me is given on a small picture of the 

monument which appeared in the Virror of 

30 May, 1835. JoHun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Deceased Wire's Sister: Manx Law.— 
The Genealogical Magazine for August con- 
tains a curious piece of information, not, I 
think, generally cosas to your readers, and 
therefore deserving a corner in ‘N. & Q.’ Sir 
R. P. Edgeumbe says :— 

** A peculiarity of the Manx law regarding mar- 
riages already celebrated under the forbidden 
relationship is, that whilst the children are illegiti- 
mate during the lives of the parents, the death of 
either parent legitimatizes the children.” 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


MONSTER FROM THE TrBpeR.—In Pastor's 
‘History of the Popes,’ English version, 
vol. v. p. 480, there is an account of a won- 
derful monster found in 1496 on the banks 
of the Tiber. The Venetian envoys describe 
it as having 
“the body of a woman and a head with two faces. 
The front face was that of an ass with long ears; 
at the back was an old man with a beard. The left 
arm was human; the right resembled the trunk of 
an elephant. In the place of a tail it had a long 
neck with a gaping snake’s head at the end; the 


Hensane.—There is an interesting name | 


for this plant in ‘Alphita’ which is_ not 
noticed in the ‘H.E.D.,.’ viz. hennedwole 
(? hendwale). Henbane was one of the in- 


legs from the feet upwards and the whole body were 
covered with scales like a fish.” 

| We are informed by the author in a note 
| that Frane. Rococioli wrote a book about the 
creature, but that it is so rare that he has 


gredients of dwale, a sleeping potion, the use | sought for it in vain. The story can hardly 


of which was especially “to make a man/|be a mere fable; whatever the thing was, 
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many persons must, one would think, have 
had the curiosity to go to look atit. That 
it was some living creature, an inhabitant of 
the sea which had made its way up the river, 
is highly improbable. Had it been so, the 
description could not have been, one would 
imagine, so wildly inaccurate. There were 
cunning artists in Italy in those days. It 
has occurred to us that this object which so 
terrified the Romans may have been manu- 
factured for purposes of magic. It is well 
known that it is quite possible to make up 
spurious animal forms such as would even 
now deceive the unwary. There were formerly 
in the Walton Hall collection some highly 
comic creations of this kind, and we have 
seen others on a larger scale in museums in 
the Netherlands which have been imported 
from Japan. If any reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
has access to a copy of Rococioli’s work he 
will be doing a service to folk-lore by 
reporting upon its contents. N, M. & A. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addres to 
them direct. 


Fray PaoLo DE LA MaGDALENA.—Can any 
one give me information respecting “Fray 


Paolo de la Magdalena”? The name is 
written on the back of a picture (on panel) 
of a dark-complexioned man, with long dark 
hair, a moustache and beard. He has a small 
circular cap at the back of his head, and is 
dressed in a sleeveless coat of dark material 
over an under garment of a slightly lighter 
shade, and round his neck is a broad turned- 
down linen collar. 
nationality ? 
Strathfieldsaye. 


EveELYN WELLINGTON. 


“Grirr-GRaFF.”—In many old dictionaries 
this expression is registered with the mean- 
ing “ by hook or by crook.” I have found it 
in Ash (1795), Bailey (1721), Phillips (1706), 
Coles (1677). I should glad to know 
whether the word is used in any English 
dialect. A. L. MaYHEw. 

Oxford. 


AvuTHoRIzED VERSION, 1611.— How were 
the revisers of James I.’s time remunerated 
for their work ? Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


Rippie.—At the end of ‘A New Riddle 
Book by John the Giant-killer, Esquire,’ pub- 
lished by T. Carnan & F. Newbery in 1778, 


Who was he, and of what | 


is the following poser, the solution of which 
I should much like to have. It is headed 
with a cut of an old bridge with houses on 
the top ; in the foreground are water and men 
in boats. The other riddles are of the simplest 
possible description ; the solutions—such as a 
comb, a clock, a candlestick, and so on—are 
given pictorially. Noneof the “ Bridgewaters,” 
“ Bridges,” and “ Rivers” of the period seems 
to fit the description. This riddle book was 
— twenty years earlier by John 
Newbery :— 

Behold yon powder’d beau, how fine and fair: 

Great Britain’s glory, but his father’s care ; 

Observe his equipage, how grand, how neat, 

In ev'ry article alike compleat ; 

See him look down with scorn upon his sire, 

While gaping passengers his pride admire. 

Would you his residence or haunts explore, 

Accept his key and open wide the door. 

When bus’ness in the senate calls you there, 

You’ll soon behold this noble upstart near; 

Or if for pleasure you to Vauxhall stray, 

*Tis ten to one you pass him on the way; 

But thro’ the city should you chance to range, 

You’ll never find the booby upon change. 

Like those fine gentlemen whom courts inclose, 

He trade despises, though from trade he rose. 

Anprew W. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


CARILLONS RUNG ON CuuRCH Betts.—I am 
anxious to compile a list, as complete as 
possible, of churches in England and Scotland 
whereat carillons are now, or were formerly, 
rung on the bells by means of machinery 
connected with a clock. I wish to have the 
|names of the tunes, and I should be deeply 
| grateful for extracts from local histories, 
| wardens’ account-books, or other church re- 
| cords, throwing light on the history of the 
|chimes. I propose to print my list, when I 
| have made it as complete as I can, in the 
columns of ‘N. & Q. Will correspondents 
kindly address me direct? And may I assure 
them that I shall be thankful for the mere 
name of a church where carillons are or have 
been heard ? J. R. Boye. 

Town Hall, Hull. 


Garrick MepAu.—In reading the memoir 
of Garrick in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ I do not 
find any mention of his medal. I have a 
silver medal with head of Garrick on one side, 
and on the other three standing figures with 
motto, “ He united all your powers,” dated 
1772, by Pingo. On what occasion was this 
medal struck? My great-grandfather and his 
brothers were intimate friends of Garrick. 
The other portrait by Gainsborough, men- 
tioned at the end of the memoir, is doubt- 
less that belonging to us—a beautiful picture. 
When I was living in London many people used 
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to call to see it. I believe another medal was 
struck in the following year. 
ARTHUR SCHOMBERG. 
Seend, Melksham, Wilts. 


Tae Pouttry.—A friend of mine has a book 
the title of which is “ Bentivolio and Urania. 
(Fourth Edition.) By Nathaniel Ingelo. 
Published in London in 1682 at the King’s 
Arms in the Poultry.” I have made thorough 
search in ‘N. & Q.,’ from 1* S. to 7 8. inelu- 
sive, in an effort to find out the locality of 
the Poultry. Will some reader kindly tell me 
what is known of it ? THEO. REYNOLDs. 

Monson, Mass. 

(The Poultry, as Londoners are well aware, is a 
street connecting Cheapside and Cornhill, once 
famous for its taverns (see Ned Ward’s ‘ London 
Spy’). It was destroyed in the Great Fire of 
London, and after its re-erection was more or 
less famous for booksellers’ shops. No. 22 was that 
of Dalby, the first publisher of Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson.’ No. 31 was the shop of Vernor & Hood, 
booksellers, the latter the father of Thomas 
Hood, born here in 1798. The Poultry has now 
changed its character. For further particulars as 
to its literary associations see Cunningham and 
Wheatley’s ‘ London’ (1891), vol. iii. pp. 116-7.) 


Tae Borrie at Sare Launcues.— Down to 
Charles IT.’s time it was customary to name 
and baptize a ship after she was launched 
—sometimes a week or two after. The old 
Tudor method used for men-of-war was 
still in use. Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ shows that. The 
ship was safely got afloat, after which some 
high personage went on board with a special 
silver “standing cup,” or “flaggon,” of wine 
out of which he drank, naming the ship, and 
poured a libation on the quarterdeck. The 
cup was then generally given to the dockyard 
master-shipwright as a memento. When did 
the present usage of naming and baptizing a 
ship before she is sent afloat come in? I trace 
the last explicit mention of the old method 
to 1664, when the Royal Katherine was 
launched (see Pepys). The first mention of 
smashing a bottle of wine on the bows of a 
British man-of-war that I have found is in 
a contemporary newspaper cutting of May, 
1780, describing the christening of H.M.S. 
Magnanime at Deptford, but nothing is 
hinted that it was then a new custom. Can 
the readers of ‘N. & Q, help me with any 
note or description of a launching ceremonial 
between 1664 and 1780, or suggest where I 
might seek for any reference to it? 

EDWARD FRASER. 


“Harp.”—In the Rolls Series ‘ Political 
Songs’ will be found (ii. 223) one, assigned 
by the editor to c. 1449, in which the follow- 
ing lines occur, and are annotated as shown : 


The Cornysshe Chowgh* offt with his trayne 

Hath made oure Egullet blynde ; 

The white Harde? is put out of mynde 

Because he wolle not to hem consente. 
What is a “harde”;§ and how does it repre- 
sent the Earl of Arundel, whose family badge 
is stated in Cussans’s ‘ Handbook of Heraldry’ 
(1882, p. 135) to have been an acorn ? 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
C.C.C., Oxford. 


Cuopowrecky.—1. Is any second copy of 
the following engraving known to exist? 
“ Ziethen sitzend fiir seinen Kénig. Den 25" 
Januar, 1785. Zu finden bey Joh. Babtista 
Klein, in Leipzig. D. Chodowiecky fec... 
Carl Dornheim sculps.” It measures 24 by 20 
inches. This engraving contains portraits of 
Frederick the Great and twenty-five of his 
generals interviewing the invalided old officer 
seated in an armchair, most of them wearing 
their decorations, swords, and spurs. Frede- 
rick, with serious face, grasps the sittin 
figure by the shoulder with his right hand, 
and leans on a stick with his left. We might 
imagine Frederick, when in an angry mood, 
thus grasping Voltaire, if he dared. This 

rint was purchased in Berlin in the thirties 
»y Mrs. Stamer, wife of Col. Stamer, of Ennis 
(mother of the Duchess of the second Duke 
de Rovigo, Savary), and she assured me in 
1870 that it was unique, and I inferred 
from her conversation that for some reason, 
which I now forget, it was suppressed by 
Frederick. 

2. What is known of the Carl Dornheim 
here mentioned as an engraver ; and what 
cause can be assigned for Chodowiecky 
not engraving his own striking picture? 

3. Is there any record of Chodowiecky 
having visited the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge in 1772, when in England 
for the purpose of sketching the details of the 
‘Jardin de Stowe,’ which number twelve 
plates, 4 by 2} inches? They appear in 
the ‘Almanach de Gotha’ for the bellowing 
year 1773. Nine pages of description of the 
‘Garden of Stow’ and its details, forming a 
very able short essay on landscape garden- 
ing, were written — judging from internal 
evidence—by the great engraver himself in 
this volume (1773). 

William Walker, editor of ‘Engraving’ 
(Cassell, 1886), says Chodowiecky constituted 
in himself a school of engraving outside of 


* “ David Trevillian.” 

t+ “The king.” 

Fitz-Alan, E. of Arundel.” 

§ Reference to MS. Cotton ii. 23 might prove this 
to be a misprint. 
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France, but gives him credit only for small 
prints to illustrate books and almanacs. The 
existence of this large print would seem to 
show that Chodowiecky did fine work ona 
larger scale than is commonly supposed, and if 
he engraved this print, and if Dornheim 
was only a myth, or a pupil who lent his 
name for a purpose, a more elevated position 
might be accorded to this remarkable artist- 
engraver. I have recently seen a reprint of 
another large engraving by Chodowiecky. 
Mrs. Stamer and io daughter, the Duchess 
de Rovigo, were both amateur artists, who 
collected for many years on the Continent 
rare small items in art, as well as illustrated 
fairy literature and folk-lore of all nations, 
most of which I possess, and they kept quite 
in touch with the artists and caricaturists 
of Paris in the forties, fifties, and sixties. 
References are made to Chodowiecky’s works 
by De Feller as below : “ Le Dictionnaire des 
Artistes du Baron Heinecker dans les Mis- 
cellaneen Artistickyn inhalts t. i. n. 131,” and 
“Le Manuel des Amateurs de l’Art, par M. 
Hubert, tome 1, page 163,” which works I 
ume not recently seen. James Hayes. 
Lnnis, 


“THE CONGENIALITY OF GREAT MINDS.”— 
This is an aphorism so often quoted as to 
have become almost proverbial. Who first 
wrote (or said) it; or did any one write it? 
I cannot find it in any reference book. 

Epwarp P, WoLrersTan. 


CurIsTIANITY IN Roman Britary.—What 
recognized Christian symbols or edifices have 
been hitherto discovered in Roman Britain ? 

E. Tuoyrs. 

Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 


Roos anp CroMWELL Famities.—I shall be 
obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can show 
me the alliance of these families, and the 
connexion of that of Roos with Kirton in 
Holland ; for on a most interesting ruin, the 
entrance evidently of a considerable castle 
(if we may judge by the moat which sur- 
rounded it), are, on the corbels of the external 
arch, two coats, the baron’s apparently Roos, 
and the femme’s Cromwell quartering Tat- 
tershall, representing, probabiy, the owner 
and his wife. 

In the groining within the build ng are 
several shields, and their identification may 
help to prove the alliance required. Unfor- 
tunately, all traces of metals or tinctures have 
disappeared, so I can only give the bearings 
as I find them. 

1. Paly of six, a canton (erm. ?). 
2. Paly of six, three roses. 


3. Three water-bougets (Roos /). 

4. Two lions pass. guard. facing sinister 
(Littlebury ?). 

5. A fesse on a label of five points. 

6. A fesse erm. between three water- 
bougets (Meeres). 

If the colour were visible in the first five 
as it is in No. 6, I should attribute them 
thus: 1, Basset; 2 (?); 3, Roos; 4, Little- 
bury ; 5 (2): 6, Meeres. 

Tradition gives this ruin to Meeres, and 
the adjacent part of the parish is still called 
“Kirton Meeres” ; and there has been found 
no record of a Roos ever living in, or pos- 
sessing an estate in, the parish, whilst they had 
two large seats within a few miles of it, and 
would hardly require a third so near them. 
Had not the arms of Meeres been so palpably 
clear on No. 6 shield, I could have imagined 
the baron’s external arms to have been Meeres, 
and might have thought that the sculptor, 
by accident or ignorance, omitted the fesse 
between the three water-bougets, which alone 
marks the difference, in the absence of metals 
or tinctures, between Roos and Meeres. 

Any information as to the original owner 
of the ruin or of the arms thereon I shall be 
thankful for. Cot. Moorr, C.B., F.S.A. 


Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


‘For REMEMBRANCE. — Can any corre- 
spondent kindly tell me in what paper or 
—— this poem of Rudyard Kipling’s 
irst appeared ? PAGANUS. 


Autor or Porm Wantep.—Can any one 
oblige by supplying the author of a humorous 
poem entitled ‘The King and the Turnip,’ 
the first two lines of which run thus ?— 

King Louis of France who is numbered eleven, 

As history tells, was an excellent king. 

Reply on postcard will suffice. 
J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


GeorGE MorLAND.— Can any of your readers 
inform me if the prints or engravings after 
Morland published in 1805, with William- 
son’s name as “del.,” are replicas ; if so, are 
they valueless ? J. D. 


Capt. MuscHAMP was born 1619, and died 
at Cork in 1648, leaving issue five children: 
Ambrose, Denny, Esther, Martha, and Anne, 
who, in 1660, married Dr. Jno. Vesey, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, a partisan of Charles I, 
playing an important part in the Irish war. 
Muschamp seems to have executed his duties 
with ardour and excessive zeal, for in a 
letter which he wrote in 1642, now in the 
British Museum (pamphleted No. 24), he said, 


“Slaughtering the Irish was as good a sport 
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as wild duck shooting.” There are various 
references to and extracts about Muschamp 
in John George MacCarthy’s ‘History of 
Cork,’ as well as in several smaller ones, but 
no mention is made of the particular point of 


information which I uire, namely, the 
circumstances of his death at Cork in 1648, 
and the date of birth of his daughter Anne. 

CoakKLEY. 


EprrapxH. — Can any reader tell me the 
author of the following most appropriate 
lines, taken from a tombstone in Oyster- 
mouth Churchyard 

Earthly cavern, to thy keeping 
We commit our parents’ dust ; 
iow it safely, softly sleeping, 
Till our Lord demands thy trust. 
ALFRED HALL. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIons WANTED.— 
Oh, good painter, tell me true, 
Has your hand the cunning to draw 
Shapes of things that you never saw ? 
Aye—well, then, here is an order for you. 
These lines are from a poem entitled ‘ An Order for 
a Picture. GeorcE Harvey. 
When the world was young, 
And every lad a king 
And every lass a queen. 


I think the author is Bryant. 


Beylics, 


SWANSEA: ITS DERIVATION. 
(9% §. i. 43, 98, 148, 194, 370, 433, 496; iii. 470; 
iv. 37, 110.) 

THE ous paragraphs of Cot. MorGan’s 
note are partly assumptions. The first can 
hardly be considered complimentary to his 
critics, but, if correct, is due to his theory not 
having, in the minds of those who have given 
the subject consideration, any foundation. 
The second is, perhaps, more a statement, the 
correctness of which he assumes readers are 
satisfied with. The whole fabric of his note 
must tumble to pieces unless he can bring 
into line Caradoc’s references, and explain 
away all I now call attention to. I start 
by directing special attention to the fact that 
the Colonel's earliest date is 1217. In 1090 
Sengennyth was a petty lordship of Gla- 
morgan. In 1093-4 “the hill stronghold of 
Sainghenydd” was Einion’s share; and Cara- 
doc tells us that in 1093 the Normans who 
inhabited the country of Glamorgan “ fell 
upon and destroyed the countries of Gwyr, 
Kidwely, and Ystrad Tywy,” and, further, 
“they left them bare of any people to inhabit.” 
Now when Caradoc writes that Sengennyth 


H. Bovenrtoy. 


country, the reasonable, if not only conclu- 
sion to be drawn therefrom is that Sen- 
gennyth was not in Gower. How does 
Caradoc agree with the Colonel’s statement 
that Pror. Skeat “can hardly have remem- 
bered how few were the pure Normans who had 
rt in the so-called Norman conquest of 
Vales”? Caradoc states that in 1113 Prince 
Gruffydh was at Abertawy Castle, which, he 
tells us, was built by Henry Beaumont. How 
does it come that the Castle Sein Henydd, 
which, the Colonel says, occupied so promi- 
nent a position in Bruts, should, if his theory 
is correct, be in 1093 named Sain Henydd? 
and when the same author is recounting 
events which happened nine or ten years 
later, he calls the castle Abertawy, specially 
mentioning the latter as being Luilt by a 
certain person, thereby drawing an unmis- 
takable distinction between the two. In 
1174, among the lords of South Wales Rhys 
brought to do homage to the king was Morgan 
ap Caradoc ap Jestyn, of Glamorgan, and 
Gruffydh ap Isor ap Meiric, of Sengennyth. 
We have in 1208 King John’s charter to the 
town of Sweinesey. In 1215 Swansea, in 
Breos’s charter, is Sweynesh, and this was 
from the family who, we are told, had their 
home in Swansea Castle. In 1217 Llewelyn 
gave to his son-in-law, De Breos, the castle 
of Sein Henyd, which was destroyed the same 
year by Marshall. In 1221 John De Breos, 
who also married a daughter of Llewelyn, 
repaired the castle of Seng Henyd. In 1270, 
for the first time, this castle is called Caer- 
philly. Thus from 1090 to 1270 we have a 
clearly defined Sein Henyd ; covering the 
same period, we have an Abertawy Castle, the 
latter, as already mentioned, specially referred 
to and apart from the former ; and we have 
Swansea and its variants. And the Colonel 
wishes us to understand these three are one. 
If this is the case, then I may be allowed to 
ask the question, Given the Colonel’s theory 
to be correct that Sein Henyd was the dis- 
trict or castle of Swansea, where was, or i 
Sein Henyd, which in 1270 was first call 
Caerphilly? The Colonel says Sein Henyd 
could not have entirely disappeared and left 
no trace, which is the case if the theory that 
its situation was Llangennith is correct. Is 
this the basis upon which the Colonel founds 
the assertion that Sein Henyd could not be 
Llangennith? If so, then many castles and 
towns, nay cities, which are known to have 
existed must now be erased from our records. 
As an illustration from the locality I suppose 
the Colonel is familiar with, take 
no church now exists there. It is, I believe, 
not mentioned in the ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus’ 


was in Glamorgan and Gower was a separate 
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of Henry VIII. Will the Colonel en that 
there was a church, and that the castle was 
associated with the Breos family as well as 
Oxwich, &c.? But the fact is, the castle of 
Llangennith, which the Colonel says is not 
mentioned in the lawsuit of the Earl of 
Warwick, 1396, belonged to the family of De 
la Mere. Welsh history tells us that Evie 
ap Gruffydh took the castle of Llan Genew ; 
and does not the ‘ Liber Landavensis’ speak 
of it as Conui Langenei, Langemei, Llangenyd, 
Lancinith, &c.? while Iolo Morganwg (E. 
Williams) informs his readers that 8. Cennydd 
formed a bangor in Llan Gennyddin, Gower, 
and another in Sein Henyd (Caerphilly). The 
Colonel's conclusion that because Senghenydd 
was in the sixteenth century written Sig- 
nith, therefore his Sein Henydd might well 
become Sweines, may be met by reminding 
him that Senghengel was so named from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century, while 
Swansea with its orthographical variations 
covers seven centuries. Finally, with regard 
to what the Colonel wishes to remind Pror. 
Sxeat of, may I say the Colonel suggested 
elsewhere that the word Sweynes “is but a 
Norman corruption of a Welsh word”? 
AtrreD Cuas. Jonas, F.S.A. (Scot.). 
Tae AuTHorsHiP or ‘THE Rep, WHITE, AND 
Biue’ (9% §. iv. 164).—The statement that 
Thomas A. Becket wrote this well-known 
song is, I venture to say, inaccurate in face 
of the following. In my ‘Stories of Famous 
Songs’ I attributed, on what seemed sufficient 
ground, the authorship to Timothy Dwight. 
nephew of David Taylor Shaw wrote to me 
in 1898, sending the song as ‘Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,’ and showing that this 
Mr. Shaw, an English singer and entertainer, 
who was born at Everton, Liverpool, in 1813, 
and died there, after a long sojourn in 
America, in 1890, was the author and com- 
r. In all the printed versions of the song 
have seen David Taylor Shaw's name ap- 
pears as author and composer. He wrote 
several other pieces for his own entertain- 
ment. It was written at the time when war 
was looming large on the horizon between 
England and Russia—when England and 
rance were joining forces, and the British 
; of union was floating beside the red, 
white, and blue of France. Originally the 
words began with “ Britannia, the pride of 
the ocean,” and it was first sung in England. 
It was changed to “Columbia, the gem of the 
ocean,” most likely by Mr. Shaw himself 
when he settled down in Baltimore for many 
_. The American version differs slightly 
tom the English. I have both versions. The 


English song was introduced by Mr. E. L. 
Davenport into ‘Black-ey’d Susan’ when he 
apeieall that play in ndon during the 


Crimean War. Messrs. Stokes, of New York, 
ublished the American song, and they also 

issued an illustrated booklet of the work. 

Davidsons first issued it in as a 


I have seen several variants of this song, 
but never one in which Britannia is apostro- 
phized as the “gem of the ocean.” Perhaps 
the most extremely popular version during 
the Crimean War was the one published in the 
‘Musical Bouquet’ with the title, “ Britanni 
the Pride of the Ocean ; or, the Red, White, an 
Blue, sung by E. L. Davenport in the drama 
of ‘Black-eyed Susan.’” Itsextremely Jingoish 
and sepleal character may be gathered from 
the first verse, which ran as follows :— 

Oh! Britannia the Pride of the Ocean, 
The Home of the Brave and the Free, 
The Shrine of the Sailor’s devotion, 
No land can compare unto thee. 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble 
With Victoria’s bright laurels in view, 
| Banners make tyranny tremble 
When borne by the Red, White, and Blue. 

This is apparently an adaptation of the 

version quoted at S. xi. 376. C. B. 


‘A Great Historic Peerace’ (9 §. iv. 
184).—The Editor of ‘N. & Q. has long en- 
forced the wholesome regulation that ques- 
tions of politics and theology shall not be 
discussed in its pages. I think this rule 
might with good effect be extended so as to 
exclude all argument regarding the decisions 
of our courts of law. As, however, A. H. has 
drawn attention to the case of the earldom 
of Wiltes, I may, I trust, be permitted to do 
the same. 

No sensible man would ever think of calling 
in question the personal honour of the peers 
who decided against the late Mr. Scrope’s 
claim to the Wiltes earldom ; but personal 
honour is one thing, and right judgment 
another. Peers even when acting in a judicial 
capacity are not gifted with infallibility, as 
A. H., if he be a student of the laws relating 
to the peerages of these islands, may perhaps 
have discovered. Not to mention other inter- 
esting cases, did he ever hear of what occurred 
regarding the Mar titles? 

hold that, notwithstanding the Lords’ 
decision, which took place many poten ago, 
it is in a very high duane probable that if 
the case were brought on again, the decision 
would be in the present Mr. Scrope’s favour, 
and I can assure A. H. that several persons 
among the living and the dead who have 
been or who now are among our highest 
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authorities on peerage law have told me that | 
they held the same opinion as I do. | 

I am not personally acquainted with any 
member of the Scrope family, and therefore 
can form no opinion what their feelings may 
be, but I trust that if the old honour be not 
restored the present head of the great historic 
house of Serope and his successors will never 
accept a mere modern title. 

EpwarpD Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Hawker MSS. (9 S. iv. 168).—Hawker 
finally adopted the form “Sangraal” (as the 
editorial note at the above reference in- 
dicates). This is, of course, a contraction of 
St. Graal. Concerning the word “Graal” the 
troubadour Helinand, as translated by Dr. 
Sebastian Evans in the epilogue to his ver- 
sion of ‘The High History of the Holy 
Graal’ (“Temple Classics”), thus discourses : 
“the paten or dish in the which Our Lord supped 
with his disciples, whereof the history was written 
out by the said hermit and is called ‘Of the Graal’ 
(de Gradali). Now, a platter, broad and somewhat 
deep, is called in French grada/lis or gradale, 


wherein costly meats with their sauce are wont to 
be set before rich folk by degrees (gradatim), one | 
morsel after another in divers orders, and in the 
vulgar speech it is called graa/z, for that it is grate- 
ful and acceptable to him that eateth therein, as 
well for that which containeth the victual, for that 
haply it is of silver or other precious material, as 
for the contents thereof, to wit, the manifold 
courses of costly meats.” 

Dr. Evans in a note to this passage says 
that Vincent of Beauvais spells the French 
word grail; greal appears to be the Welsh 
form. Cc. C. B. 


Autograph poems of the late Rev. R. 8. 
Hawker, vicar of Morwenstow, are not parti- 
cularly uncommon, as he was in the habit of 
communicating copies to his friends and 
numerous epistolary correspondents. Few, if 
any, of his verses have escaped the printer 
in one form or another. Those upon ‘The 
Comet,’ 1861, were published as an appendix 
to ‘The Quest of the Sangraal,’ 1864; they 
have since appeared in all the collections of 
his ‘Poetical Works’ made by the author 
during his lifetime (as ‘Cornish Ballads’), by 
the late Mr. J. G. Godwin, and by myself, his 
latest editor. A complete “Hawker biblio- 
graphy ” is not easy to compile—1l have only 
made an essay in this direction—owing to 
the many leaflets privately printed for special 
occasions. Kivu WALLIs. 


“A REEL IN A BOTTLE” (9° §, iv. 129).— 
I cannot explain the mystery of “a reel in 
a bottle” for Mr. JonatHan Boucnter, but 
I possess what I think he refers to, viz., a 


white glass bottle, height 9} in. (or to neck 

6} in.), diameter at base in., containing a 

model of an ivory silk winding machine, com- 

plete with bobbins, silk, &c., and a quaint 

figure of a man. CAROLINE STEGGALL. 
The Croft, Southover, Lewes. 


A complicated ladder arrangement, or a 
ship with all its masts and spars occupying 
the whole width of a bottle and being much 
larger than the neck, is sometimes to be seen 
in cottage windows. The secret is said to 
lie in the collapsing and expanding character 
of the object inserted. A generation ago one 
used to see wooden toy soldiers, fitting on to a 
pegged lattice frame, which, when held hori- 
zontally and moved after the manner of 
scissors, executed their very simple manceuvres 
on the same principle. ArtTHuR MAYALL. 


It is, perhaps, hardly necessary, upon this 
subject, to refer to the family portrait of the 
Primroses. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


I have never seen a reel in a bottle, but a 
captain showed me a beautiful little ship one 
of his crew had carved. The only explana- 
tion I can see is that the bottle must be 
blown over the article, whatever it may be. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


“THE ISLAND OF THE INNOCENT,” Job xxii. 
30 (98 S. iv. 65).—It seems pretty certain 
that this A.V. rendering must be regarded as 
a mistranslation. Gesenius, under that rarer 
form of the Hebrew negative which is identical 
with the Hebrew word for island, refers to 
this passage. So Bagster’s Lexicon. Delitzsch 
renders “the not-guiltless.” Barnes says of 
the A.V. : “ Never was there a more unhappy 
translation than this.” Renan’s version is 
“Le coupable méme sera sauvé.” Similarly 
Martin’s French version reads “Il délivrera 
celui qui n’est pas innocent.” Ostervald, how- 
ever, follows the Septuagint : “Il délivrera 
l'innocent,” while Luther seems to adopt the 
Vulgate rendering: “Und der Unschuldige 
wird errettet werden.” So, too, the Portu- 
guese version of Pereira de Figueiredo: “O 
innocente sera salvo.” On the other hand, 
the Spanish version of Cipriano de Valera, 
as edited by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (Madrid, 1894), coincides with the 
A.V.: “El libertara la isla del inocente.” 
Diodati’s Italian has, “ Egli lo liberera quan- 
tunque hon sia innocente.” 

I may add that Dr. Davidson, in the Cam- 
bridge Bible for schools and colleges, prefers 
the rendering “ him that is not innocent.” 

But how slow we are in all such cases to 
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give up our old mumpsimus for the new 
sumpsimus | C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


QuARRE ABBEY (9"" S. iii. 408, 495).—‘ Nel- 
sons Handbook to the Isle of Wight,’ by 
W. H. Davenport Adams (London, T. Nelson 
& Sons, 1864), p. 21, has the following :— 

“Quarr, from Quarrariis, in allusion to the 
quarries in its vicinity, which had been worked as 
early as the preceding reign, and were perhaps not 
unknown to the Romans.’ 

“The Abbey of Quarr, or Quarrera, was founded 
in 1132-4 by Baldwin de Redvers, Lord of the Isle 
of Wight, who peopled it with some Benedictine 
monks from Savigni, in Normandy—whence it was 
sometimes called ‘The Daughter of Savigni’—and 
endowed it with the manor of Arreton. From the 
quarries in its neighbourhood, which supplied the 
materials of his new building, it derived its name— 
De Quarrera, or De Quarrariis.”—Ibid., p. 114. 

See, further, pp. 113-6; and for Quarr 
House, p. 122. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


“Mays ” (9S. iv. 147).—In Noél’s ‘ Diction- 
naire Etymologique de la Langue Frangaise’ 
there is the following passage :— 

“ Mai (arbre).—Ce mot a aussi signifié un arbre 
orné de fleurs et de rubans, que lon plantait, le 
premier jour de mai, en plusieurs villes, devant les 
maisons des magistrats et des autres personnes con- 
stituées en dignités: de la le mai de la basoche, que 
les clercs de procureurs étaient dans usage, méme 
encore avant la révolution, de planter tous les ans, au 

remier jour de mai, dans la cour du Palais, a Paris. 

était encore une galanterie que les amans faisaient 
anciennement & leurs maitresses, 4 la méme époque, 
dot lon avait formé le verbe émayoler, donner le 
mai :— 
Pour ce vous veux, Madame, émayoler, 
En lieu de mai, d'un loyal ceeur que jay. 
Froissart.” 

Emayoler does not occur in Littré. It is, 
however, a pretty word that might very well 
be revived by modern French writers. 

T. P. ARMsTRONG. 

Putney. 


Roman NuMERALS : 1900 (9 S. iii. 90, 214, 
423 ; iv. 57, 151).—I do not grasp the differ- 
ence between IX and XIX as supposed autho- 
rity for Mcm; the principle is the same, that 
the position of 1 Sohes x with diminishing 
force is assumed to justify a similar use of 
c before m. This I deny. The use of cm 
and its compounds (such as McM) must be 
separately established. Mr. Hype’s instance, 
though very interesting, is a monstrosity 
which tells rather against than for his theory; 
for even if cm be justifiable, ccm is certainly 
not ; and any authority which uses the latter 
discredits itself altogether. To my mind 
the most decisive element is the Roman 


information. The question must be decided 
by evidence of usage, not by 


Bermupas Company (98 iv. 108).—Mr. 
Piie’s description of the arms of the Ber- 
mudas Company is the same as that given in 
Burke’s ‘Armory.’ If he will examine the 

late of the arms in ‘ London’s Armory,’ by 
Richard Wallis, London, 1677, he will find the 
ship is striking a rock, and that the tops of 
the two masts are flying off, being broken by 
the concussion. he term “between two 
rocks” applies more correctly to the arms of 
the merchants of Levant. Speed’s ‘ Theatre 
of Great Britain,’ 1676, pp. 41, 42, map, gives 
one rock, and differs in minor details from 
the above, with the motto “ = fata Ferunt.” 
A charter was granted by James I. in 1612 
and in the latter work is a description an 
an account of the colonizers of these islands, 
with the names of the adventurers and the 
number of shares belonging to each in the 
year 1622. JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


Sr. Gosrner (9*" iv. 128).—What is the 
correct name of this saint? According to the 
‘Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland,’ by the 
“Four Masters,” he is called St. Gubeneta ; 
according to Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dic- 
tionary of Ireland,’ St. Gobnata; while the 
church at Baile Mhuirne, now Ballyvourney, 
is dedicated to St. Gobnait ; and in the list 
of saints given in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ 
and ‘Anniversary Calendar’ (1832), under 
June 20, he is described as St. Gobain. 

EverARD Home CoLEeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


See Smith and Wace’s ‘ Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Biography,’ s.v. ‘Gobnait.’ 

SpWARD H. MARSHALL, M.A. 
Hastings. 


GaLLows Brrps AND OTHERs (9" iv. 127). 
—In my ‘Household Tales and Traditional 
Remains’ I have printed a folk-tale which 
came to me from Lincolnshire, and is called 
‘Jack Otter.’ The tale is very much worn 
down and corrupt, but it contains a riddle to 
be asked with reference to a dead man hang- 
ing on the gallows, in whose mouth a bird 
called a “willow-biter” had built her nest. 
The riddle is :— 

There were ten tongues within one head; 
And one went out to fetch some bread 

To feed the living in the dead. 

We are reminded of Woden hanging on the 
gallows-tree. In the poem ‘ Havamal,’ as 


translated by Vigfusson and Powell, Woden 


form of 900 and 1400, on which I still await 


is made to say:— _ 
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“T mind me hanging on the gallows- i 
whole nights wounded with the err 
Woden, myself to myself ; on the tree whose roots 
no man knoweth. They gave me no loaf: they held 
no horn to me. I peered down, I caught the 
mysteries with a cry, then I fell back.” 

Can it be that we have here a lost frag- 
ment of a widely diffused legend? It cull 
seem as if the birds came and fed the god as 
he hung on the tree, when men had refused 
him meat and drink. 

It is quite possible that a man called Tom 
Otter, or Jack Otter, was hung at Lincoln in 
1808, and gibbeted near Saxilby. But if this 
were true it would only prove that an ancient | 
legend had been transferred to a modern 
criminal. Whenever a folk-tale contains 
verses, and especially when those verses are 
in the form of a riddle, it is certainly very 
old. As the date of Tom Otter’s execution is 
given, documentary evidence, or some kind of 
written testimony, should be obtainable. Is 
the order for suspension on a gallows to be 
found in the records at Lincoln, and is the | 
fact mentioned in any newspaper of the 
period! I ask these questions because I have 
often noticed that when the populace are 
inclined to romance about a thing they 
usually fix the date about seventy or eighty 
years ago, or just beyond the memories of 
persons now living. 8. O. Appy. 


Forty years ago this was sent round “in 
company” as a riddle. The version used 
was :— 

Ten tongues in one head, 

Between the living and the dead ; 

One went out to seek some bread, 

To feed the living in the dead. 
The answer was: “A tomtit’s nest with 
young ones in a hanged man’s head.” It 
was not until many years after I first heard 
it that I learnt the “riddle” was connected 
with the hanging of Tom Otter in his gibbet- 
irons. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


“LIKE A THRESHER” (9 §. iv. 106, 171).— 
If I may trust a very distant memory, there 
is mention made of the flail being employed 
as an offensive weapon in ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ 
published in 1751. A publican named Tunley, 
armed with one, waylays an enemy, but, not 
being skilled in the use of it, strikes his own 
head, “causing lights to dance before his 
eyes.” It is an instance of placing weapons 
in unskilful hands, and of using them for 
a purpose for which they were not intended. 

Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In the days when the deer existed in Cran- 


short bob which was called a swingell. The 

keepers wore thick straw beehive hats as a 

protection. I have seen them both many 

years ago. W. R. M. Tuoyts. 
Sulhamstead. 


“Hitt Me up” (9% iii. 285, 435, 496).— 
Several correspondents say Mr. RATCLIFFE 
is mistaken in holding that the verb to hill 
implies raising a mound. Their contention 
is at variance with American usage. The 
verb has seldom, if ever, been used in New 
England except to describe raising a mound 
or hill about stalks of corn (maize). About 
half a dozen kernels were thrown into each 
hole in the ground. Half of them would 
become each a stalk of corn. Hilling con- 
sisted in raising a mound (of old with a hoe, 
and now with a cultivator) round each cluster 
of stalks. When the critics cross the ocean 
they will see “ hills of corn” in “corn oceans,” 
as the phrase is, as multitudinous or beyond 
counting as oceanic waves. Indian corn is 
the most valuable crop—of more worth than 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, or sugar. English 
visitors perpetually say that corn-fields are 
the unique American wonder—the standing 
army of peace. James D. Bur er. 


Brack Jews (9" iv. 68).—The undated 
volume referred to by Mr. Hooper must have 
been published this side of 1878 ; for it was 
in that year that a few regiments of the 
Indian army were dispatched to Malta. 
There is no historical evidence of the exist- 
ence of Jews on the west coast of India before 
the Christian era. See ‘Madras Manual of 
Administration,’ vol. iii. p. 194, under the 
heading ‘Cochin.’ There are still white and 
black Jews on the west coast. The former 
are generally recognized to be the pure- 
blooded descendants of Jewish settlers ; and 
the latter, some native converts and some 
half-blooded descendants. 

Frank Penny, LL.M. 

Fort St. George. 

“PerFipious ALBION ” (9"" 8. iv. 169).—The 
anecdote referred to by Mr. Hess is an old 
one, and is told of the first and also of the 
third Napoleon. I do not know the date of 
‘Boule de Suif’ but the tale has, curiously 
enough, just cropped up again as to Napoleon 
III. in the recently published (1899) and 
much overrated ‘Mémoires de Madame de la 
Ferronnays.’ This lady, who seems to have 
thought it necessary to drop into her rather 
dull record a story or two of the kind which 
we must apparently take as in vogue among 
the French “ literary aristocrats,” says :— 

“Le poignard et les armes A feu n’ayant 


bourne Chase the poachers used a flail with a 


pas réussi 4 débarrasser de l’empereur ceux qui 
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avaient juré sa perte, ils tentérent un autre moyen 
d’attendre le but qu’ils se proposaient. Une femme 
d'une rare beauté fut adressée des pays exotiques 
a M. Bacciochi. soir ou elle fut introduite aux 
Tuileries, le hasard permit que l’empereur souffrant 
remit 4 un autre jour le plaisir sur lequel il comp- 
tait. La femme, peu soucieuse de perdre son tenips, 
fut recueillie par M. de ——, qui, tombé prompte- 
ment malade, mourut dans le plus triste état de 


décomposition.” 
W. H. QUARRELL. 


Great Britain was so called by Napoleon I. 
EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 
[‘Boule de Suif’ appeared some y 
‘Les Soirées de Médan,’ of which the 
thousand was issued this year. ] 


SCARLET IN THE HunTING (9" S. iv. 
48, 96, 137).—T wo pictures by Stubbs, painted 
in 1775, now at Annesley Park, Nottingham- 
shire, contain portraits of Mr. Musters, of 
Colwick, and his whipper-in, in red frock 
coats much like those worn at the present 
time. The whip wears a velvet cap, but Mr. 
Musters, then a young man of twenty-one, 
wears a low broad-brimmed hat. Was not 
green always worn with harriers ? 

Mrs. CHawortH MUSTERS. 

Wiverton, Bingham, Notts. 


I have a miniature of my great-great-grand- 
mother in her scarlet hunting coat. 
E. E. Tuoyrs. 


years ago in 
twenty-fifth 


As CHarms (9" §. iii. 245, 337, 
392, 438 ; iv. 155).—When I said that charms 
were checks to most supernatural power, I 
referred merely to the power that witches and 
evil, or mischievous, spirits are supposed to 
have. Charms are thought to be a protection 
against rheumatism and other diseases, be- 
cause it was held that diseases were produced 
by evil spirits. Lactantius says that diseases 
are caused by devils; but he does not sup- 

se that they can be cured by charms. The 

haldeans thought that diseases were caused 
by evil demons, and that the influence of 
these bad spirits could be counteracted by 
charms and talismans. YARDLEY. 


Brevor Famizy (9 iv. 144).—The state- 
ment in the Mirror is not absolutely accurate. 
Mary Ann, daughter of Dr. Henry Beevor, 
was born 7 March, 1797; Miles, son of Miles 
Beevor, was born 28 April, 1797; Arthur 
Branthwayt, son of George Beevor, was born 
5 May, 1797 (according to the Newton Flot- 
man parish register, but 28 April, 1797, 
according to a memorandum-book in the 
handwriting of his mother, of which I pos- 
sess a copy); Jane, daughter of James 

vor, was born 28 April, 1797. I cannot 


identify Thomas Hipper Beevor, and shall be 
grateful for information about him. 
J. BEEvor. 
The Limes, Weybridge. 


Usury (9% S. iv. 169).—Reference should 
first be made to ‘Usury’ in the excellent 
Index to the ‘Publications of the Parker 
Society.’ Selden, in his ‘Table Talk,’ Lond. 
1689, s.v. ‘Usury,’ implies the existence of 
objections against it, sect. 2 :—- 

“Would it not look oddly to a stranger that 
should come into this land, and hear in our pulpits 
usury preached against, and yet the law allows it? 
Many men use it, perhaps some Churchmen them- 
selves,” 
with more. Donne has remarks against usury, 
‘Sermons,’ Lond., 1640, pp. 753 E, 754A. Bacon, 
‘Essays,’ treats of the objections to it — 
‘Usury.’ The examination of these is the 
subject of ‘The Rights of Things’ in Black- 
stone’s ‘Commentaries,’ book ii. part of 
chap. xxx. :— 

“There is one species of this price or reward, the 
most usual of any, which many good and learned 
men have in former times very much perplexed 
themselves and other people by raising doubts 
about its legality in foro conscientie,” 
with much more. There is reference to 
Grotius, ‘De Jure Belli et Pacis,’ who ex- 
amines the question at length. A more 
recent book is :—- 

“Usury; or, Lending at Interest ; also the Exac- 
tion and Payment of Church Fees......all proved to 
be repugnant to the divine and ecclesiastical law. 

To which is added a narrative of the contro- 
between the author and Bishop Coppinger. 
’. Cobbett, Lond., 1828.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


See the in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5S. x., 


xi., Index, under ‘ Usury.’ There has been 
a recent publication on the subject. See a 
note in ‘Cistercian Statutes,’ by the Rev. 
J. T. Fowler, 1890, p. 62. The late Rev. James 
Skinner’s ‘Synopsis of Moral Theology’ might 
be consulted. Andrew Willet, in his ‘Hexapla 
in Exodum,’ 1608, discusses the point at some 
length, pp. 508-14, and sets out “certaine 
cases” and “certaine considerations” which 
make him allow that “a moderate gaine 
aboue the principall is not vnlawfull.” 
W. C. B. 

“THE UNEARNED INCREMENT ” (9'" §. iv. 109, 
153).—The term, very slightly varying in one 
word, will be found in Mill’s ‘ Political 
Economy,’ book v. chap. ii. sec. 5, thus :— 

** This would not properly be taking anything from 
anybody; it would be merely applying an accession 
of wealth, or part of it, created by circumstances, to 
the benefit of society, instead of allowing it to 
become an unearned appendage to the riches of a 
particular class.” 


i 
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Mr. John Morley, M.P., a political disciple 
and close friend of Mill, said in the House of 
Commons, 1890 :— 

“The question of unearned increment will have 
to be faced before many years are over. I[t is un- 
endurable that great increments which have not 
been earned, by those to whom they accrue, but 
have been formed by the industry of the community 
should be absorbed by those who have contributed 
nothing to that increase.” 

The policy indicated, however, is advocated 
in Adam Smith, though the term itself may 
have come to Mill through Bentham, or the 
elder Mill, or Ricardo. Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
in his ‘ Life of Mill’ (“Great Writers Series ”), 
alludes to “the unearned increment,” and 

uotes the term as being “a direct deduction 
from Ricardo’s theory of rent” 
p. 99). Mr. W. H. Dawson has a small book 
entitled ‘The Unearned Increment ; or, Reap- 
ing without Sowing’ (Sonnenschein). Here 
the term is, of course, often used, sometimes 
“quoted,” and sometimes not. I, however, 
do not see that the originator is mentioned. 

J. W. M. Gress. 


Mr. Lecky (‘Democracy and Liberty,’ i. 176) 
says of this claptrap expression: “ Another 
doctrine which, in different forms, has spread 
widely through public opinion is that of Mill 
about ‘unearned increment.’” Mill based on 
it his scheme for the heavy taxation of landed 
property, but I do not find the actual ex- 
pression in his ‘ Political Economy.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“Karoo” (9 §. iv. 105, 156).-——- Canon 
Taytor refers me to a note of his own (8 
S. v. 366), from which I gather that he sup- 
en with his high authority the etymology 

criticized in my last communication. I 
shall feel obliged if he will tell me from what 
source he obtained it. Hitherto I have only 
seen it in dictionaries. I presume it is from 
some book of travel. I am still inclined to 
look upon it as a mere guess, but much 
depends on the status of the first writer who 
suggested it. Has Canon Taytor any evi- 
dence to justify his assertion that the Boers 
called the Karoo by the Hottentot word for 
hard? There is another point which it might 
be well todecide. How was Karoo originally 

ronounced? At present, in English, it sounds 

ike the surname Carew. How do the Ca 

Dutch pronounce it? Do they accent the 
final as we do? How do they sound the 
double vowel? In the Dutch language oo is 
a long 0; therefore, if the word came through 
Dutch into English, the oldest pronunciation 
would be Karro (like the French word car- 
reau), and if my memory serves me rightly 
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Darwin spells it thus. The spelling Aarusa 
of the Hottentot word I find in Henry Tin- 
dall’s ‘Grammar and Vocabulary of the Hot- 
tentot Language’ (Cape Town, 1857, p. 82). 
James Piatt, Jun. 


“ GopproTHER” (9 §. iv. 167).—This is a 
misspelling for goodbrother, meaning brother- 
in-law. e testatrix had evidently married 
a cousin, hence her husband’s loother was a 
“ecozen and godbrother.” In Scotland the 
ordinary term for a brother-in-law is good- 
brother. The corresponding words are used 
for father-, mother-, and sister- in-law. 

J. G. Wattace-James, M.B. 

Haddington, N.B. 


If this word has the same significance as 
“ goodbrother,” which seems very probable, a 
modern instance of its use will be found in 
Stevenson’s ‘Catriona’: “The lady had 
branched some while before from Alan’s 
stomach to the case of a goodbrother of her 
own in Aberlady,” &c.; and again, “A fine 
canty, friendly, cracky man, that...... was real 
ta’en up about the goodbrother” (chap. xii.). 
Would it not mean one having the same 
godfather ? Georce MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

Lanotort’s ‘CHRONICLE’ (9 §. iv. 147).— 
It is pleasant to see Mr. WHITWELL’s note 
and inquiry regarding the MSS. of a chronicle 
which, from its peculiar fulness and in many 
respects exceptional information on matters 
in the North, possesses in my judgment an 
importance far higher than that usually con- 
ceded to it for the history of the war of 
independence and the times of Edward I. So 
far as I am aware the Arundel MS. has not 
been printed. Mr. Thomas Wright—to whom 
we owe so much excellent and serviceable 
record work that the incompleteness of some 
of it stands in no need of pleading excuses— 
nearly thirty years before editing the “ Rolls 
Series ” edition of Langtoft, had collated quite 
a number of the instances of the curious and 
sarcastic vernacular ryme corvée directed often 
against the Scots. is notes of these col- 
lations are to be found in his Camden Society 
volume, published in 1839, ‘The Political 
Songs of England,’ pp. 391 et seg. The passage 
which Mr. WurtweE Lv has transcribed from 
the Fairfax MS. in the Bodleian he will find 
there collated in full with the Arundel MS. 
No doubt there are many of us who would 
appreciate any unpublished variant readings 
from either the two MSS. cited. I knew an 
old worthy once who was prone to declare as 
an axiom of conduct that “Nocht beats 
ceevilality.” It occurs to me to remark that 
Langtoft’s tailed rimes do not err on the side 
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of excess in “ ceevilality” towards my country- | honourable neglect which seems to be his 


men of the Edwardian age ! portion. 
Gro. NEILSON. In again reading, thanks to Urspan, the 
Glasgow. Epistle from Henry Howard to the Lady 


Artists’ Mistakes (9t" §. iv. 164).—Illus- | Geraldine I was struck by the lines :— 
trators of books are very careless. In | I do remember thou didst read that Ode, 


| Sent back whilst I in Thanet made abode 
Dickens's ‘Dombey and Son’ our guide, | Where when thou cam’st unto that word of Love, 


philosopher, and friend, Capt. Cuttle, had | £v'n in thine Eyes I saw how passion strove. 
a hook instead of a right hand, but the é 
vignette by Phiz on the original title-page 
puts it on the left. Dr. Blimber “only under- 
took the charge of ten young gentlemen,” but 
the picture shows him with seventeen. When 
Mr. Guppy pocpense to Miss Summerson he 
placed “his hand upon his heart,” but in the 
accompanying illustration he is laying his 
left hand on his right breast. In the late 
R. L. Stevenson’s popular ‘Treasure Island’ 
the “ black , was carefully given into 
Billy Bones’s left hand, but the picture shows 
the right. When Jim heard the mutineers 
plotting Long John Silver was leaning against 
the apple barrel, but the artist has drawn him 
a long way off (eighteenth thousand, 1886). 


Is it known when Surrey “ made abode” in 
Thanet? Ido not find any reference to the 
circumstance in the ordinary biographies. 
Surrey is supposed to have left England for 
Italy after the death of his friend the Duke 
of Richmond in 1536, and, according to Dray- 
ton, started from “ the Fore-land of fair Kent.” 
Modern critics remind us that at that date 
Surrey had been a married man for four 
years, and generally regard the episode of 
“the fair Geraldine” as more or less apo- 
cryphal ; but there is no improbability in 
the statement that Surrey visited Italy, and, 
if so, he probably embarked from one of the 
Thanet ports, after having previously resided 
on the island. Perhaps some correspondent 


Neglecting to reverse lettering is a common : ’ 
g| may be able to throw light on Drayton’s 
error. One of Gustave Dore’s illustrations of story. W. F. Pripeavx. 


‘Don (Cassell, p. 253) shows an altar | of Thanet. 
over which is a carving of the descent from : 
the cross, and above are the letters S.H.I. (for| Mr. SAINTHILL AND HIS Basque STuprEs 
1.H.S.), with the S also reversed. (9 §. iii, 109, 201, 254, 432)—I asked, 
On the cover of the sixpenny edition of |“ What are the dialogues ‘in Minshewes 
Miss Braddon’s ‘ Lady Auiiien’s Secret’ that | Dictionary’? And what relation have they 
lady with both hands pushes George Talboys | to the dvalogo primero, the only one that 
into the well, whereas she did not touch him. | we find under the heading ‘ Dialogos’ in the 
It is evident that few artists have any clear | manuscript of Don Rafael?” A visit to the 
idea of how a bell is hung and rung. ~ Bibliothéque Nationale, Rue de Richelieu, 
W. C. B. Paris, ne me to answer my question. It 
is possible that the answer may prove in- 
teresting to other readers of ‘N. & Q. It 
shows that the beginning of Biscayan phi- 
lology may be looked upon as a graft upon 
the study of Castilian in London in the time 
of Cervantes and Shakespere. In that library 
the cote or press-mark “INV. RESERVE X 258” 
belongs to the interesting volume bearing the 
title “A Dictionary in Spanish and English : 


“PUTS NOWT UP TO MEAN NowT” (9 §, iii. 
485 ; iv. 52, 151).—In my note at the first 
reference I said that some used the word owt 
instead of the second nowt, but in most cases 
(and I have heard it scores of times) nowt is 
used twice. It would not be easy to mistake 
the way in which a “ Darby mon” pronounces 
his words. As a rule he is deliberate in speak- 


broad of though often | All done by John Minsheu, Professor of 
Languages in London. Printed at London 

Hos, RavcuirFe. | hy John Haviland for Edward Blount. 1623.” 
At the end of this book there is another 
Source oF Quotation WanteD iv. | called ‘A Spanish Grammar,’ produced by 
109, 157).—I am grateful to Ursan for in-| the same author and the same printer in the 
ducing me to take down from the shelves a/| same year; and at the end of this another, 
volume which generally reposes in undis-| with the same belongings and_ the title 
turbed retirement. Few read Drayton now-| ‘Pleasant Delightfull Dialogues in 
adays ; but how much there is in him worth | Spanish and English: Profitable to the 
reading ! Whether anew edition of his works | Learner, and not vnpleasant to any other 
would pay is questionable, though the strength | Reader.’ These dialogues, seven in number, 
of his patriotism and the fertility of his fancy | occupy sixty-eight pages, and are of value 
entitle him to something more than the|for the two languages of which they are 
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specimens. The first dialogue is certainly 
that which Rafael de Nicoleta took as the 
basis of his Biscayan version. But he did 
not copy the Castilian text quite rightly, nor 
did he reproduce the latter part of it. He 
ends at the words “al almuérzo” on p. 8 and 
turns them into “aalmorzar.” Hereare a few 
of the interesting words in the first dialogue. 
P. 1, “assehead,” “ proue oat” ; p. 2, “ paned ” 
=acuchilladas, “thin cloth,” “rash”=razra, 
“durt”; p. 3, “yewer,” “sanguined ” =pavon- 
ada; p. 4, “curious "=delicido, “deske or 
caske "=escritorio; p. 5, “ pie-wife ”=pas- 
telera ; p. 7, “cater”=despenséro. The colla- 
tion of the Castilian part shows, inter alia, 
that Nicoleta’s “acorida” should be acorrida ; 
“ara,” aora ; “despachan me,” despechan me 
=“they despite me.” One of your corre- 
spondents having thrown doubt upon my 
assertion that Spanish x had formerly the 
sound of English sh, let me show him in 
another work of J. Minsheu the signature 
“Tuan Minxu” at the end of a document in 


Mrs. Catherine Macaulay Graham, my great- 
aunt. One I possess, either a Romney or a 
Gainsborough ; the other was bought at a 
sale of Mrs. Dr. Arnold’s effects (the said Dr. 
Arnold wasanephew of Mrs. Macaulay’ssecond 
husband), and is now in the possession of Mr. 
E. P. Roberts, whose address I should be glad 
to obtain. Where is her statue by Bacon to 
be seen? I would willingly take a journe 
to see it. I have a picture from the Lady's 
Magazine of a beautiful marble statue erected 
by Dr. Wilson, rector of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, and placed in his church during her 
lifetime, but removed thence by order of the 
vestry. If still in existence, I would give a 
great deal for it. James J. G. GRAHAM, 

Much Cowarne Vicarage, Bromyard. 

[The statue by Baconcameintothe possession of the 
Right Hon. J. Wilson Patten, subsequently Lord 
Winmarleigh. Two engraved portraits of Mrs. 
Macaulay are in existence by Katherine Read; a 
third, by Cipriani, was engraved by Basire in 1767. 
A picture by Gainsborough, the property of Mr. 
E. P. Roberts, was exhibited at the Grosvenor 


Castilian dated 1617. Dr. Arturo Farinelli, 
titular professor in the University of Inns- 
bruck, informed me that Ganasa, mentioned 
(p. 2) in Minsheu’s first dialogue, was the 
Italian playwright referred to by Mr. W. 
Fitzmaurice Kelly in his ‘ History of Spanish 
Literature’ (London, 1898). The etymon of 
“doiley” has been discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Minsheu, p. 8, has “Tres toallas y un 
frutéro,” translated by “three towels and 
one fruit cloth,” with the marginal note, 
“Fruit cloth to couer the fruit when it is 
carried to the table.” The pronunciation 
of toalla seems well capable of passing on 
English tongues into the sound of “ doiley.” 
PALAMEDES. 


NationaL NICKNAMES (9" iv. 28, 90, 212). 
—In Mr. Mac MIcHAEt’s most valuable 
list there is, I submit, one error. “ Polack” 
is not a nickname, but better than our “Pole” 
or the French “Polonais.” It is also the 
older English form, as witness Shakespeare. 

D. 


SELECTMEN (9*" §. iv. 169).—This term occurs 
in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ chap. xix. Miss 
Ophelia is relating to St. Clare the account 
of the ill-usage and death of the unhappy 
negress Prue, and asks: “Haven't you got 
any selectmen, or anybody to interfere and 
look after such matters?” From the context, 
it would seem to have been such officials were 
unknown to Southerners like St. Clare. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


Mrs. CATHERINE Macautay (9* iv. 200). 
—I only know of two authentic portraits of 


Gallery Winter Exhibition, 1884-5. Many other 
facts in connexion with her are known. For Har- 
| rington’s ‘Oceana’ consult ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
| under ‘ Harrington, James,’ vol. xxiv. p. 434.] 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The History of the Castle, Town, and Port of Dover. 
By the Rev. 8. P. H. Statham. (Longmans & Co.) 

| A mistory of Dover—the castle of which Hubert 
de Burgo, refusing to resign it to “‘ French aliens,” 
called “‘ the very be and gate of England ”—cannot 
be other than interesting and stimulating. No lack 
of materials for such a work has to be bewailed. The 
town accounts from the year 1365 and the minutes 
of the Common Assemblies from 1506 are available. 
and in the British Museum, the Record Office, and 
elsewhere are documents of much importance. There 
are two ways of treating records of this description. 
One way is to calendar the grants, charters, and 
other municipal documents, printing in extenso such 
as are of paramount interest or offer any special 
features. This course, now freely adopted in many 
boroughs, produces works which are the delight of 
the antiquary, the historian, and the student of 
national development. Another plan, which has 
commended itself to Mr. Statham, consists in 
giving, so far as is possible, a consecutive history, 
illustrated by extracts from local charters and 
records. A work thus constituted aims, of course, 
at a larger, if less exigent public. On the whole, 
Mr. Statham has ey his task well. His 
book does not convey the idea that he is a practised 
writer. It displays many current inelegances of 
style, and is not free from repetitions. Its scheme, 
even, is almost too ambitious, beginning at a period 
when Dover had no history separate from that of 
England. A volume of abundant interest, likely 
to enjoy considerable popularity, is, however, 
obtained, and the account of the castle—most 
of the records of which have been destroyed— 
and that of St. Mary-in-the-Castle, of which the 
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author is the rector, are valuable and ample. 
Much has been written by Mr. Statham’s pre- 
decessors concerning the town, port, and castle 
of Dover, and the question of the antiquity and 
origin of St. Mary-in-the-Castle is still in dispute. 
With the best authorities, Mr. Statham holds that 
the work is antecedent to Saxon days, and that the 

ter part of the structure was “erected in 
| nd days and under Roman supervision, if not 
by Roman workmen.” Opposite views are, how- 
ever, held by writers of reputation, and we have no 
right or wish to speak ex cathedrd on the subject. 
Mr. Statham’saccount of Dover itself begins with the 
prehistoric period, when Britain was connected with 
the Continent, when the Thames was presumably 
an affluent of the Rhine, and when mammoths and 
woolly rhinoceroses stalked possibly where Dover 
now stands, or in what is now the bed of the 


English Channel. The flint implements of palo- | 


lithic times, and the invasions, probably by means 
of “ rafts or rough boats,” neolithic and Celtic, are 
duly dealt with, though the space ay ee by these 
things in the book is not great. Our knowledge of 
Dover begins when Cesar found it, presumably, a 
permanent settlement, and made it, in his invasion 
of Britain, the first point of attack. In the days of 
Edward the Confessor it was a place of importance 
and the high-handed proceedings of Eustache, Ear 
of Boulogne, in the exercise of the droit de gite, led 
to one of the most picturesquely described of feudal 

uarrels, taken from Wright’s ‘Celt, Roman, and 
Saxon.’ A very readable and excellent account 
of the right of sanctuary in St. Martin-le-Grand is 
given on p. 78. Forty days’ sanctuary was accorded, 
and the fogitive had then to leave the town by the 
high road. he ‘“‘went out of the way,” and 
attempted to evade quitting the town, as he had 
sworn before the mayor at the church door to do, 
he was “thrown over Sharpness cliff,” a speedy, 
easy, and effectual way of preventing a relapse into 
delinguency. As regards the port, the record is 
one of incessant effort to conquer the difficulties of 
the position and combat the south-west gales, things 
with which our successors seem likely to be as much 
occupied as we stillare. Mr. Statham has consulted 
the best authorities, and made good use of them. 
Illustrations and maps add to the attractions of a 
book that serves a definite purpose. 


The Marriage Registers of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney. 

Thomas Fergusson. — Vol. II. 1640- 

1696. (Privately printed.) 

To the appearance of the first volume of Mr. Colyer- 
Fergusson’s ‘ Marriage Registers of St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney,’ we drew attention 9 §. ii. 279, a mistake 
of ours, due to “pure ignorance,” being duly re- 
buked 9 §. ii. 335. ss than a year has elapsed 
before the editor has issued to his subscribers a 
second volume, carrying the register from 1640 
to 1696, and restricted, like the former, to one 
hundred copies. A third volume, covering the 
period between 1697 and the passing of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Marriage Act of 1753, is in preparation, and 
will probably come as next year’s boon. We an- 
ticipated that we should in the present volume find 
ourselves on the track of Pepys. Mr. Colyer-Fergus- 
son points out that mention of the Anna Rider, the 
daughter of Lady Priscilla Rider, of Bethnal Green, 
who on 26 May, 1674, married Samuel Sowton, of 
St. Peter-le-Poore, London, merchant, recalls the 
visit to her father Sir William Rider which Pepys 
records under the date 26 June, 1663. The reter- 


ence in question is of extreme interest, Sir William, 
who was Deputy-Master of the Trinity House under 
Lord Sandwich as Master, occupying the very house 
built by “‘the Blind Beggar of Bednall Green so 
much talked of and sang in ballads” (‘ Diary,’ 
ed. Wheatley, iii. 183). Fugse mentions another 
daughter, a Mrs. Middleton, calling her ‘‘a fine 
woman.” He also chronicles ‘“‘a noble dinner, and 
a fine merry walk with the ladies alone after dinner 
in the garden, which is very pleasant ; the greatest 
quantity of strawberrys I ever saw, and good, and 
a collation of great mirth, Sir J. Minnes {Mennis] 
reading a book of scolding very prettily.” A de- 
lightful picture is this, contrasting favourably with 
other hospitalities of Sir William, in the course of 
one of which Pepys overate himself, with disastrous 
results. References in Pepys to Sir William are, 
indeed, numerous. A Charles Pepys, of St. Gre- 
zorie, London, married Joane Smith, of St. Martin’s. 
‘here is no means of identifying him with the 
Charles Pepys, the son of Thomas Pepys, and 
cousin of the diarist, by whose will he largely 
benefited. All we know from Mr. Wheatley con- 
cerning Charles is that he married and had children 
while Joane Pepys is unmentioned. Petts anc 
Penns and Days there are, and it is almost certain 
that a close search would throw light upon some 
of Pepys’s associates. Mr. Colyer-Fergusson draws 
attention to the traces of French immigration, 
which are numerous, and to the proofs of the 
growth of the parish furnished by the augmenting 
number of marriages in each year. He also cites, 
a propos of the old seafaring families of Stepney, 
the marriage, 23 Feb., 1691 (1691/2), of Stephen 
Martin, of St. Saviour in Southwarke, mariner, 
and Elizabeth Hills, of Limehouse. Stephen was 
the brother-in-law of Admiral Sir John Leake, to 
whom, according to his epitaph in the churchyard, 
**he was still more closely united by the strictest 
acquaintance, having been his Captain and shared 
the same common Dangers in 20 years Wars.” Like 
its a the present volume may be obtained 


of the editor at Wombwell House, Gravesend. 
Yule and Christmas. By Alexander Tille, Ph.D. 
(Nutt.) 


THE judicious student of Teutonic antiquities will 
find this a book after his own heart. It is an inde- 
pendent investigation, bya learned and sober-minded 
scholar, into the origin and development of the 
festal and chronological institutions of the Germanic, 
Scandinavian, and English year. Some of the con- 
clusions at which Dr. Tille has arrived are, briefly 
stated, that the division of the Germanic year 
was originally tripartite, each season consisting of 
two “tides” of three-score days each, and that this 
was founded ona sixfold division of the year, which 
was of Oriental origin and ultimately derived 
probably from Egypt. The first of these “tides,” 
which began about the middle of our November, 
was called Yule. A trace of the ancient Germanic 
New Year feast survived in Martinmas, 11 Novem- 
ber, which as an autumn festival was older 
and more popular than Michaelmas, and with 
Mid-May was tee regarded as the legal half-year 
term in Scotland as well as in Germany. It was 
owing to contact with the Romans that 25 Decem- 
ber was adopted as the representative festival 
of Yuletide, and that the beginning of the year 
was shifted to the Kalends of January. To them 
also is due the division of the year into four 
seasons. Dr. Tille rather discredits the authority 
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he assigns to the months as of comparatively late 
growth and belonging to the Romano-Christian 
year, with which he was familiar, rather than to 
the old Germanic year, which was already becoming 
obsolescent. ‘“‘ Notwithstanding Beda’s assertion 
that 25 December was originally called Yule and 
that December and January from it received their 
names as the earlier and later Yulemonth, there is 


not a single case, prior to the eleventh century, in | 


which 25 December was called Yule.” For the 
specitic limitation of the name to Christmas Day 
there is no evidence producible in the three cen- 
turies which followed 

*Saxon Chronicle,’ though it frequently refers to 
25 December as midwinter, midwinter’s mass, and 
to Natividad, never calls it geohel, geola, or gehhol. 
It is not, indeed, until the middle of the eleventh 
century that, under Scandinavian influence, ji is 
found in a charter of Edward the Confessor bearing 
the popular meaning of 25 December. As to the 
etymology of the word doctors still differ. Bugge 
and Mosk hazard a conjecture that as the merry 
season it may be identified with the Latin joculus, 
in which others have sought the origin of jewel, 


but historical evidence of the Latin word ever | 


having been used in this sense is not forthcoming. 
One thing is certain, that the connexion, often 
suggested, with A.-Sax. hveol, a wheel, is impos- 
sible. 

The first recorded use of the word Christmas, 
Cristes messan, is in the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ under 
the year 1038; but the consecration of 25 Decem- 
ber as the birthday of Christ dates back to 34, and 
is due to the pontificate of Liberius. Dr. Tille is 
often at variance with Prof. Weinhold, but agrees 
with him in thinking that Beda’s explanation of 
edstre-ménad, peobobly just the “ spring-month,” 
as if the month of a goddess Evstre, is merely a bad 

uess on his part, seeing that no trace of this 

ypothetical being can found elsewhere; and 
the same may be said of the goddess Hreda, whom 
Beda postulates as the eponymous deity of Hred- 
the month of March. 

Various matters of interest to folk-lorists turn up 
in the course of Dr. Tille’s inquiries, ¢.g., “‘ the 
mothers’ night” (modra-nicht), the obscure name 

iven by the Christianized Angles to Christmas 

Sve, seems to have referred originally to certain 

cryptic and pagan rites which matrons were wont 
to celebrate at that season, perhaps analogous to 
the Matronalia and mysteries of the Bona Dea at 
Rome. Connected with this may have been the 
curious medieval superstition, condemned by the 
Council of Trullus, 706, which led women to make 
cakes at Christmas in honour of the secunde of the 
Virgin Mary. May not the ambiguity of the word 
placenta have contributed something to this strange 
practice? Other points treated incidentally are 
the evolution of the Christmas tree, and the 
popular superstition of a miraculous dew of potent 
efficacy falling on the earth on Christmas Eve, 
which seems to have originated in a too literal 
understanding of the Church hymn “ Rorate Ceeli,’ 
sung at that season. 

if in giving quatembers twice as an alternative 
form of ember-days (pp. 60, 160) Dr. Tille means to 
imply the identity of the two words, he is under a 
misapprehension ; and we wonder what authority 
he has for geni@ as the feminine of genii, when the 
Latins themselves had a distinct word (junones) 
for this purpose. 


lor, at least, insufficient. 


the time of Beda. The/| 


of Beda, and regards the Anglo-Saxon names which The Origin and Growth of Village Communities in 


India. By B. H. Baden-Powell, M.A. (Sonnen- 

schein & Co.) 
Upon its first appearance in 1871, ‘The Village 
Communities in the East and West’ of Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine took rank as an authority, and 
influenced largely, and to a certain extent bene- 
ficially, subsequent thought and effort. Since Sir 
Henry’s time knowledge of Indian village com- 
munities has rapidly progressed, and his book is 
out of date, and in some respects untrustworthy, 
His observations were 
taken between 1862 and 1869, when a member of 
the Viceregal Council in charge of the Legislative 
Department, and the evidence available to him 
applied to Hindustan, or Upper India, and gave 
him but a limited idea of the Panjab villages. Such 
knowledge concerning the Central Provinces as was 


| accessible was hardly satisfactory, and concerning 


the great southern province of Madras next to 
nothing was on seeuell. Since 1870 the New Settle- 
ment Reports for the whole of the Panjab, the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh, Ajmér, and the 
Central Provinces have come in, a series of 
district manuals has appeared, and from many 
sources light has been brought to bear on subjects 
such as tribal movements, dynastic changes, ethno- 
graphical conditions, and other matters. With 
this knowledge, much of it but newly accessible, 
Mr. Baden-Powell has dealt in his ‘Land Systems 
of British India,’ his ‘Indian Village Community,’ 
and other important and authoritative works with 
which the advanced student is familiar. His pre- 
sent volume, which is an addition to the “ Social 
Science Series,” is intended to popularize and 
render generally available recently acquired infor- 
mation, and to replace by exact information the 
loose views that have prevailed on a subject of 
exemplary interest. The task of writing such a 
work could not have been entrusted to better hands. 

Tue second of Dr. Smythe Palmer’s “‘ Studies on 
Bible Subjects,” entitled * Jacob at Bethel: an Essay 
in Comparative Religion,’ will be published imme- 
diately by Mr. Nutt. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such ps «so as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

A. P. (“She went into the garden,” &c.). Foote. 
—(** You are old, Father William”). We fancy the 
author of this poem, burlesqued in ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ is Southey. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 


ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
** It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Zimes. 
** A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” — Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No, VIII.) Third Bdition. Fceap, 8vo. 1s. net. 

* Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 

* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.” — Scotsman. 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake's Drum.’"— Westminster Gazette. 

**To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 

leasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 

ik Mr. Newbolt bas done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... ‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
with Additions. 1s, net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never uttersa 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn bands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom." — Spectator, 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d, net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas 2 Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

* The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author has chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 


of French life.”—Glasgow Herald. 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net, 

“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree." —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” —Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifie subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Pati idall Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. : 

Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 
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